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[The Views consist of—the Weald of Kent, above the Portrait ; old Westminster Abbey and the Almonry, on its sides; aud the old Hail of 
the Mercers’ Company, beneath. The minor illustrations comprise the Initial Letters in the upper part of the Engraving, which show the 
only two ornaments of that kind used by Caxton; in the lower part is the Mouogram which furmed his device ; the scruil-work oruament 
is selected from the wood cuts of his Gulden Legend ; and the curious figures, &c. which occupy the corners aud different parts of the picture, 
are illustrative of Caxtou’s paper-marks, } ; 
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LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
Caxton. 


Tue interest we feel in seeing—or in listening to 
the accounts of those who have seen— the locality 
of any highly important event, is perhaps one of 
the most curious as it certainly is one of the most 
universal and unvarying of the mental characteristics. 
What long and painful pilgrimages have not been 
made to see the place where a great poet, patriot, or 
philosopher was born or buried; where an empire 
was lost and won; the liberties of a people overthrown 
or established! What countless books too have not 
been written describing for the hundredth time that 
which still the public are most heartily willing to 
read of! And, whatever may be the origin of this 
interest, the a of all men attests its utility. 
Who, we may ask, has ever stood upon a spot rendered 
sacred to a great memory without finding that the 
event itself, with all its consequences, became there 
clearer to his apprehension than before ; without feel- 
ing his love and veneration for all that was great and 
good—or his contempt and abhorrence for all that was 
sordid and bad in that event, there confirmed and 
deepened, we might say rendered ineffaceable for ever ? 
But, compared with the interest which all educated 

ersons feel in standing upon such spots—in cherish- 
ing the thoughts which Dr. Johnson has beautifully 
described as associated with Marathon or Bannock- 
burn—the perfection of such feelings can be enjoyed 
only by a few. The printing-press and the graver 
make such scenes, in a certain sense, accessible to all. 
We propose to employ these instruments in bringing 
such scenes and associations home to the understand- 
ing and hearts of readers. Rich, beyond every other 
country, as our own undoubtedly is in its great men 
and great events, it has appeared to us that a series 
of papers in which their local memories should form 
the peculiar and distinguishing feature, would be ge- 
nerally acceptable. Such a series therefore we com- 
mence with the life of Caxton, the first English 
printer ; he who first made knowledge generally ac- 
cessible to the English people. This is a tribute of 
gratitude which is due to his memory from the ‘ Penny 
Magazine.’ 

From the fifteenth century is commonly and justly 
dated the revival of learning in Europe. The destruc- 
tion of the Greek empire by the ‘akion of Constan- 
tinople, and the consequent dispersion of a host of its 
most illustrious men through Italy—the enlightened 
munificence of the then reigning pope, Nicholas V., 
and of the noble prince merchant of Vivcunn Cosmo 
de’ Medici, all united to give a fresh impulse to the 
diffusion and cultivation of a taste for Greek literature, 
and; through its medium, for letters generally. France, 
Germany, and England speedily felt the invigorating 
influence ; everywhere the concentrated gloom of cen- 
turies appeared to be slowly rolling off. Precisely at 
this period, so important, but also so critical for the 
interests of literature and the Mniversa’ well-being of 
man, was discovered in Germany the art of printing. 
What a discovery! and at what a time' The fitness of 
the one alone could have enhanced the value of the 
other. Into that eventful history we are not here 
about to enter ; we wish merely to remark, that almost 
from the first moment that the knowledge of the new 
power (the most sublime that man has ever evoked 
from material agencies) began to be bruited abroad, 
among the most attentive and eager of the listeners 
was an Englishman, then residing in the Low Coun- 
tries ; and who, when he found that it was no chimera 
of the inventor's brain, but a solid, substantial, albeit a 
most wonderful thing, set himself in earnest to ac- 
quire the necessary skill to direct its manifestations. 
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After the expenditure of a considerable amount of 
money, some years of the prime of his life, and, we 
may safely conclude, a world of anxious cares in over- 
coming the difficulties that he must have met with, he 
succeeded ; and having made two or three preliminary 
experiments of the art abroad, he returned to England, 
inspired doubtless with a noble exultation at the 
thought of the precious blessing he was about to be 
the means of conferring upon his beloved countrymen. 
That Englishman was William Caxton. 

Of the particulars of Caxton’s life we unfortunately 
know very little ; and but for the incidental remarks 
found occasionally interspersed through the prologues 
or prefaces with which he commenced his publications, 
that little would be reduced to almost nothing. He 
“was born,” to use his own words, “and learnt his 
English in Kent in the weald;’* the date is sup- 

sed to be about 1412. His family is said to have 

en of great repute of old, and “gentle like.” Inan 
age when ignorance was general even among the 
higher classes, for Caxton to have received the educa- 
tion he undoubtedly did, would seem to imply that his 
— were no ney persons. “I am bounden,” 
e gratefully acknowledges, “to pray for my father’s 
and mother’s souls, that in my = sent me to school, 
by which, by the sufferance of God, I get my living, 
I hope truly.” He was most probably sent to London 
at an early age to receive a superior instruction to 
that obtainable in his native place, for he calls the city 
his “mother, of whom he had received his nurture 
and living ;” at all events, he was apprenticed there 
to one Robert Large, an eminent mercer or mer- 
chant, who filled the offices of sheriff and lord mayor. 
It is in accordance with all we know of Caxton’s cha- 
racter to find his master, who died in 1441, marking 
the estimation in which he held him by a bequest of 
twenty marks. The same year Caxton went abroad ; 
according to some writers, as a factor or general agent 
of the Mercers’ Company, which was then one of the 
wealthiest and most influential of the metropolitan 
corporations ; according to others, for private members 
of the company, or on his own account. He continued 
abroad for at least thirty years, as he himself informs 
us, residing for the most part in “ Brabant, Flanders, 
Holland, and Zealand.” Of his position and character 
during a part at least of this time, we have an un- 
doubted testimony. In 1444 we find him and one 
Robert Whitehall, Esq. commissioned as ambassadors 
and special deputies to continue and confirm a treaty 
then existing, or to create a new one, between Ed- 
ward IV. and Philip, duke of Burgundy. The manner 
in which he acquitted himself of this duty led, in all 
probability, to the next event in Caxton’s life, his en- 
tering the household of Margaret, duchess of Bur- 
gundy, and sister of the English king. Of his duties 
and rank in this new situation we are utterly ignorant ; 
some writers have spoken of his holding a merely 
menial office, an idea too absurd for serious refuta- 
tion. We have seen the nature of his previous public 
employment ; we ‘shall presently find an indication, 
equally satisfactory, of the confidential and honourable 
nature of the private relations existing between him 
and his noble mistress. 

But we have now reached, and must therefore first 
mention, one of the great events of Caxton’s life. 
This was the printing of his first work, the ‘ Recueil 
des Histoires de Troyes,’ composed by Raoul le Fevre, 
chaplain to the duke of Burgundy, and which there is 
every reason to conclude was the first book ever 
printed in the French language. None of the biogra- 
phers of Caxton allude to this circumstance, and we 
are indebted for our knowledge of it to Mr. Hallam, 

* Weald, from a Saxon word signifying a forest or unculti: 
vated tract, 
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who states * that the earliest works printed in France 
bear the date of 1470 and 1471, whilst there is little 
doubt that the ‘ Recueil’ was printed during the life 
of the duke of Burgundy, and therefore in or before 
1467 ; at all events, it must have been finished before 
March, 1468, for then Caxton began the translation of 
the same work into the English, and printed it as he 
translated ; and certainly he would not at that period 
have had two works in hand at once. Mr. Hallam 
speaks of the omission of this fact by the French 
biographers as “ hardly excusable ;” but surely it 
would be too much to expect them to prove Caxton’s 
claim to an honour that his own countrymen had 
neglected, and, by neglecting, might be supposed to 
disbelieve. The second work printed by Caxton was 
a Latin oration ; and the third was the translation of the 
‘Recueil’ before mentioned. This was, as we have seen, 
commenced at Bruges, in 1468; it was finished at Co- 
logne, in 1471. By printing these three works, Caxton 
had doubtless obtained considerable proficiency, and 
perhaps at the same time had ieatroctel persons to act 
as his future assistants. Within the next two or three 
years he returned to England, and commenced print- 
ing in the precincts of Westminster Abbey. We 
transcribe the following passage from Stow :—“ St. 
Ann's, in the parish of St. Margaret. There was an 
old chapel, over against which the Lady Margaret, 
mother to King Henry VII., erected an alms-house for 
poor women, which is now turned into lodgings for 
the. singing-men of the college. The place wherein 
this chapel and alms-house stood was called Eleemo- 
synary or Almonry, now corruptly the Armbry, for that 
the alms of the abbey were there distributed to the 
poor, and therein Islip [this is a mistake, Milling, and 
not Islip, was then at the head of the abbey], abbot 
of Westminster, erected the first press of book-print- 
ing that ever was in England, about 1471, where 
William Caxton, citizen and mercer of London, who 
first brought it into England, practised it.” The 
figures in the monogram used by Caxton (see the 
engraving at the head of this article) form the reverse 
impression of 74, which are supposed to mark the date 
of Caxton’s commencing his art in this country, 
namely 1474. His first edition of ‘The Book of 
Chess’ is dated that year, and if that was printed 
abroad, as Dr. Dibdin ape there is no doubt 
that the second edition of the same work, dated 1475, 
was printed at Westminster. The religious house 
mentioned by Stow stood near the entrance to the 
abbey, a little to the west of the sanctuary; and as 
Caxton was under the abbot’s protection, there would 
be nothing remarkable in his alluding, as he has done, 
to his printing “in the abbey at Westminster,” even 
though there were no other foundation for the allu- 
sion than the circumstances we have mentioned: at all 
events, it is not certain that his press was ever erected 
anywhere but in the Almonry. The following is a 
copy of a very curious placard printed by Caxton, 
and now at Oxford :—* If it please any man spiritual 
or temporal to buy any pyes [or pies] of two and three 
commemorations of Salisbury, as enprinted after the 
form of this present letter, which be well and truly 
correct, let him come to Westminster, into the 
Almonesrye, at the reed pale, and he shall have them 
good cheap. Supplico stet cedula.” 

On his arrival, Caxton met with warm encourage- 
ment and effective assistance from various influential 
persons, in carrying out his good and great object of 
encouraging learning and genius by providing an 
effective means of disseminating their fruits, and of 
furnishing books, to use his own words, “capable of 
instructing the ignorant in wisdom and virtue.” The 

« ‘Introduction to the History of Literature in Europe in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Ceuturies,’ 
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Abbot of Westminster, Milling, took him, as we have 
stated, under his immediate protection, a courageous 
as well as an enlightened act, for so divided in opinion 
as to the effects of the new wonder were the clergy, 
that one of their number, a bishop of London, 1s said 
to have uttered the remarkable expression, “If we do 
not destroy that dangerous invention, it will destroy 
us.” The earls of Worcester and Rivers, the two 
brightest ornaments of the nobility at that period, both 
distinguished for their learning and intellectual ac- 
complishments, as well as for their military and poli- 
tical abilities, and, it is melancholy to add, both also 
perishing by the axe of the executioner during the 
wars of the aml (speaking of the former, Caxton 
finely says, “at which death every man that was there 
might learn to die”), these noblemen were also patrons 
of the great printer, and assisted him by translatin 
works for his press. Lastly, Caxton says he “ate 
under the shadow of the king’s noble protection ;” and 
a drawing in a manuscript in Lambeth Palace records 
his presentation at court by Lord Rivers. Of the pro- 
gress of the art in Caxton’s hands, both as to the me- 
chanical difficulties to be surmounted, and the public 
a that it was indispensable to obtain in the 
shape of pecuniary encouragement, we can form a 
tolerably good idea by examining the dates of Caxton’s 
publications. We thus find that one publication enly 
appeared in each of the years 1474, 1475, 1477, and 
1478, and none in the two intervening years, or in 
1479; but in 1480 three works were issued from 
the press, in 1481 four, and in the next ten years 
nearly fifty. These books were generally well 
adapted to the taste of the reading public of the day. 
Warton, in his ‘History of Poetry,’ bears emphatic 
testimony to the literary results of Caxton’s labours, 
“who,” he says, “by translating and procuring to 
be translated a great number of books from the 
French, greatly contributed to promote the state of 
literature in England.” Caxton had the gratification 
of seeing the art he had so worthily begun, in a fair 
way to be as worthily continued. Before his death, 
his eminent successor, Wynkyn de Worde, and four 
others, were all busily engaged in the same pursuit. 
Three of these were foreigners, as was also De Worde, 
all probably brought over by Caxton as his assistants. 
Caxton’s death took place in 1491 or 1492, as we find 
from the parish accounts of St. Margaret's, Westmin- 
ster, which, in connection with one of these two years, 
have the following passage :—‘“Item, at burying of 
William Caxton, for four torches, 6s. 8d. Item, for 
the bell at same burying, 6d.” 

In the ‘ Lives of the Fathers,’ translated by Caxton, 
but published after his death by Wynkyn de Worde, 
it is stated by the latter that Caxton finished the trans- 
lation “the last day of his life ;’ a significant, and, to 
our mind, a delightful evidence of the peaceful and 
appropriate end of the good old man, enjoying to the 
last the perfect possession of his faculties (he must 
now have been about eighty years old), and using them 
to the last in forwarding the business of his art, and 
the consequent good of his fellow-men. His remains 
were interred in the church of St. Margaret, where 
a monument to his memory has been erected by the 
Roxburgh Club. 

We add a few words on Caxton’s typography. He 
appears to have made use of five distinct sets or 
founts of type, all of the kind now denominated black- 
letter. Among his other merits, Dr. Dibdin attributes 
to him the first employment of British artists to illus- 
trate printed books; the wood-cuts in the ‘Canter- 
bury Tales’ are considered by him to be of native 
origin. We may also state that the earliest known 
specimens of English engraving on wood are the 
figures in Caxton’s ‘ Mirror of the hes 
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THE CID.—No. 1. 
“ I’m Rodrigo of Bivar, 
A Castillian good and true.” 
Romances of the Cid. 


In a low state of social advancement, poetry, unlike 
every other art, may attain a very high degree of ex- 
cellence, if not in delicacy and refinement of expres- 
sion, at least in elevation of thought and vigour of 
imagination. One of the greatest bards the world has 
known was 

“ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


This is explained by the ancient adage that “a 
man is born, not made, a poet ;” and though peculiar 
natural powers are indispensable for the attainment of 
excellence in every art, the superior simplicity of the 
machinery requisite for the expression of poetry, at least 
under certain forms, leaves room for a more free de- 
velopment of genius. 

Metre being the form best adapted to the oral trans- 
mission of events, poetry, in the literary history of 
every nation, has had an origin antecedent to prose. 
Homer and Hesiod sung centuries before Herodotus 
wrote. Ages before the prose chronicles of modern 
Europe were indited, the deeds of heroes and other 
striking events were recorded and handed down from 
generation to generation in the form of ballads, which 
in many instances constitute the foundation of the earlier 
histories jn prose. Every nation in Europe possesses 
its stock of poetical traditionary lore ; the phlegmatic 
and meditative Scandinavian and German, and the 
fervid, mercurial child of the South, have alike in the 
earliest periods of their history chosen poetry as the 
medium of recording the glorious deeds of their he- 
roes, or whatever occurrences were to them fraught 
with interest. 

No nation, however, can boast of so large a body 
of ancient popular poems as Spain. Several circum- 
stances combine to explain this unrivalled wealth 
in ballad literature. The almost unceasing contest 
which the Christian Spaniards maintained for eight 
centuries with the Arab invaders of their soil, afforded 
a long series of brilliant achievements and stirring 
events to be recorded; the intercourse which, notwith- 
standing this warfare, existed between the two nations, 
sufficed to imbue the Christians with that peculiar love 
of song which characterised their Mohammedan foes. 
But the principal cause of the great prevalence of 
ballad poetry among the Spaniards is to be found in 
the extraordinary facility with which it could be con- 
structed, owing to the flexibility of the language and 
the simplicity of the metre and rhyme employed—a 
simplicity so remarkable that a bard might with little 
difficulty pour forth in song his thoughts as they arose. 
“The most rude and illiterate man,” says Duran, a 
modern native collector of Spanish romances,* “ might 
compose these loosely formed narrations. Even at 
the present day, though the romance has now acquired 
such perfection as to render it adaptable to every class 
of compositions, it continues as subject to the con- 
trol of the vulgar as of the learned. All alike com- 
pose romances, and there is probably not 
to be found a single = even among those who 
despise the romance for its facility of construction, 
who has not sung of love, war, heroic deeds, or ficti- 
tious events in this species of metrical composition.” 

It is impossible to determine with accuracy the date 
of anonymous poems orally transmitted through many 


* It may perhaps be superfluous to mention that this word 
takes its origin from the Romance language, the corrupt’ Latin 
spoken in the southern couatries of Europe after the overthrow 
of.the Western Empire,—the lai in which the Trouba- 
dours sung their lays and fabliaux, their tales of love and chi- 
valry 
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ages. It is evident, however, that much of the ballad 
poetry of Spain which has come down to us is of great 
antiquity, claiming an origin anterior to the most an- 
cient English. ballads extant. Duran is of opinion 
that the earliest poetry of the Peninsula was in the 
romance form ; yet long poems in Alexandrine metre 
have been preserved, which are on all hands admitted 
to have been written in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. We cannot here enter into a lengthened dis- 
quisition on this subject; it is enough for us to state 
the probability that Duran is correct. “ Although,” 
says he, “none of the romances extant are in every 
part anterior to the fourteenth century, I think I can 
discern in them ‘fragments of others and proverbial 
stanzas of a much more remote antiquity.” As the 
earlier romances of Spain were the productions of 
unknown and obscure individuals, they were never 
committed to writing, but were handed down orally 
through many generations ; and being remodelled and 
modernised by each in succession, they have retained 
so little of their original character, as to render it im- 
possible to determine with precision the century to 
which they belong. Like old coins, they have gained 
a polish by passing through many hands, but their 
original stamp is effaced, and the date of their issue 
is no longer distinguishable. 

The romances of Spain are of several kinds ;—those 
which are considered to be strictly historical—those of 
chivalry, which may be regarded as more or less 
founded on facts—those decidedly fictitious, the sub- 
jects of which are taken from the prose chivalrous 
romances or the epics of the Italian poets—those re- 
lating to love and pastoral subjects—and last, though 
not least in number or beauty, those commonly classed 
se tely, as the Moorish romances. Some of these, 
it is believed, are actually the productions of Spanish 
Moors, but the greater part were written by Christians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and refer 
chiefiy to the romantic but unavailing struggle of the 
high-souled Moors of Granada with the forces of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. As poetical compositions these 
rank above all the other romances (for at this period 
ballad literature was not confined to the lower eee 
being taken into favour by the noble and the learned), 
but as historical records they obtain little credit, save 
in as far as they are confirmed by the prose chronicles. 
It is to the first-mentioned class of romances, those 
viewed as historical, ‘that we shall now confine our 
attention. 

To the historian and antiquarian these narrative 
romances are full of interest. In the early periods of 
Spanish history far more political liberty was enjoyed, 
and much freer expression of opinion was dleoul 
than in later days, when Spain was held in the iron 
grasp of an intolerant and inquisitorial priesthood ; 
and the popular poems of those early times, being 


’ wholly disregarded and uninfluenced by the upper 


ranks, may consequently be considered as exhibiting 
a more correct representation of facts than the try, 
or even professed history, which springs up in the sun- 
shine of courtly favour. It is not, however, pretended 
that these romances are to be implicitly relied on as 
historical or antiquarian authorities. The fact of their 
having been transmitted orally through many succes- 
sive ages must invalidate their testimony to a certain 
extent ; yet there is no reason to doubt that the repre- 
sentations made by them of the general state of society 
in those early ages are acturate; and that they have 
not in every instance undergone great alterations is 
evident from the language of some being scarcely less 
antiquated than that of the earliest Castilian poem 
extant, written in the middle of the twelfth century, 
Greater credence is due to these ballads on the ground 
that, though the productions of the middle ages—- 
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those days of wild romance—they very rarely overstep 
the bounds of possibility: they are free from those 
absurd extravagancies which disfigure the prose ro- 
mances of chivalry. What little of the marvellous 
they contain is of a religious character—a few saintly 
legends sprinkled here and there throughout a vast 
body of poetry,,only in sufficient quantity to tincture 
it with the peculiar character of the national reli- 
gion ;—such legends in fact as a Romanist of our own 
enlightened age and country would have little diffi- 
culty in crediting. No enchanters to whisk their 
victims away a thousand miles in the twinkling of an 
eye to the foul dungeons of some subterranean pa- 
lace—no dragons to devour their monthly tribute of 
denuded virgins—no spell-bound knights—no maidens 
escaping their pursuers, and preserving their honour 
by rendering themselves invisible with magic rings. 
All is truth, nature, and simplicity in the Spanish 
romances. They are in fact little more than simple 
metrical narrations of events. ‘“ The authors of these 
romances,” says the German critic Bouterwek, “never 
ventured to embellish with fictitious circumstances 
stories which were in themselves interesting, lest they 
should deprive their productions of historical credit. 
- . . « They paid little attention to ingenuity of 
invention, and still less to correctness of execution. 
When an impressive story of poetical character was 
found, the subject and the interest belonging to it 
were seized with so much truth and feeling, that the 
parts of the little piece, the brief labour of untutored 
art, linked F coms Kwon together, as it were, spontane- 
ously, and the imagination of the bard had no higher 
office than to give to the situations a suitable colouring 
and effect. These antique racy effusions are nature’s 
genuine offspring. To recount their easily recognised 
defects is as superfluous as it would be impossible, by 
any critical study, to imitate a single trait of that 
noble simplicity which constitutes their highest 
charm.” 

These romances may be said to form a connecting 
link between poetry and prose ; scarcely rising above 
the latter in the display of fancy and imagination, and 
yet retaining the form and in some respects the dis- 
tinctive character of the former. Some critics have 
altogether denied their claim to the title of poetry. 
“ There is as wide a difference,” says Juan del Encina, 
“between a poet and a romance-maker as between a 
composer of music and a mere singer, as betweerra 
geometrician and a stone-cutter.” Without entirely 
concurring in this opinion, we will admit that never 
does the Spanish popular muse aspire to bold poetical 
soarings. She is content with a lowly flight. She 
loves to dwell on even the unimportant actions of her 
‘ favourite heroes, and to sing of their countenances, 
their costume, their weapons, their attendants. This 
minuteness of description, trivial as it may be deemed 


by those who despise all but the highest efforts of the [ 


poetical art, is at least a presumptive evidence of 
truth, and renders these narrative romances valuable 
as pictures of the manners and costumes, and as records 
of the popular opinions of the Spaniards of the middle 
ages—points on which the sober page of history is too 
often silent. But they are not utterly devoid of poetic 
merit; for the narration, however simple, of events in 
themselves often highly poetic, cannot be wholly 
prosaic ; and this same simplicity of style has a charm 
to some minds indescribable, and far beyond what 
could be produced by a more highly wrought or fan- 
ciful diction. Moreover the simplicity of the Spanish 
narrative romances occasionally rises into majesty and 
even sublimity; and at times they evince a Homeric 
power of condensing a world of thought into a simple 
sentence or word. 
timents, the depth and freshness of feeling, the tender- 


Then the noble. and elevated sen- |- 
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ness, the pathos, and the ail-pervading nature and 
truthfulness, ever awakening the sympathies of the 
reader, make amends for the absence of higher poetical 
qualities. 

We are aware that Southey has decried the merits 
of the heroic ballads of the Spaniards, and pronounced 
them to be much inferior to our own. To what au- 
thority this opinion is entitled we leave those who are 
acquainted with the Spanish to judge for themselves. 
But waiving the question of comparative literary 
merit, there is one point of view in which the Spanish 
romances have indisputably the advantage,—it is the 
elevated tone of morality which pervades them, and 
this is a feature which essentially distinguishes them 
from those of England and other northern nations. 
These latter abound in evidences of being the produc- 
tions of a state of society scarcely emerged from bar- 
barism. Atrocious murders, inhuman cruelties, daring 
outrages on person and property, in short every species 
of vice and crime which belongs to a rude state of 
society, are dwelt upon in the early ballads of our own 
country, not only without disapprobation or disgust, 
but with manifest delight. But even the earliest 
Spanish romances savour of a society that has made 
considerable advances in civilization and moral excel- 
lence. Their morality is not, it is true, that which 
commands the smitten to turn his cheek to the smiter; 
it does not comprehend extraordinary meekness and 
humility, for martial valour is in this, as in the ancient 
classic code, esteemed the highest of human virtues. 
But these romances are redolent of all the virtues and 
graces which characterise the age of chivalry. To 
the enthusiastic admiration of valour is united a hu- 
mane and kindly generosity toward the weak or van- 
quished, and a pervading gentleness and courtesy ; an 
indomitable pride and self-respect is blended with a 
noble scorn of whatever is fraudulent, base, and dis- 
honourable, an ardent love of truth, a fervour of 
loyalty to the sovereign and of devotion to the fair sex 
onnalied only by the depth of religious fecling. There 
is that union of stern and gentle qualities, which is 
set forth in a ballad describing a Moorish knight of 
Granada, who is represented to be 

“ Like steel amid the din of arms, 
Like wax when with the fair.” 


Deeds of crime are often narrated by these romances 
as historical facts, but instead of being dwelt upon 
with zest, they are in general depicted with so much 
pathos that abhorrence of the crime is heightened by 
the sympathy excited for the victim. Female frailty, 
however, appears from these romances to have been 
as common in Spain in the olden time as in our own 
day, and to have been regarded with eyes no less 
lenient; yet even in this respect the ballads of Spain 
are well matched by those of our own country. 

In giving our readers some specimens of Spanish 
ballads, we select those relating to the Cid. The Cid 
is the great hero of Spanish history, whose glorious 
deeds have for eight centuries been the theme of song, 
and doubtless tended to fire the courage of a Gonsalo 
and a Cortes, and perhaps in our own times to stir up 
many a Spanish hero to resist the yoke of a conqueror 
greater than they. He is thus addressed in one of the 
ballads which recount his history :-— 

* Mighty victor, never vanquish’d, 

Bulwark of our native land, 

Shield of Spain, her boast and glory, 
Knight of the far-dreaded brand, 

Venging scourge of Moors and traitors, 
Mighty thunderbolt of war, 

Mirror bright of chivalry, 
Ruy, my Cid Campeador !” 

“Campeador” is a term hardly translatable into 
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English, for our word “champion,” to which it most 
nearly answers, excites little of that proud triumphant 
feeling which thrills the Spanish bosom at the mention 
of the “Campeador.” It is a name which none living 
has a right to claim but our own hero of a hundred 
battle-fields. F 

All the chivalrous virtues are concentrated in the 
person of the Cid. He was in truth a chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche, the beau-ideal of a knight- 
errant, yet not the mere creation of fancy. His ex- 
istence has indeed been called into question by Masdeu 
and some few others, on the ground that, as depicted 
by the romances, he is too extraordinary and perfect a 
character to be real. But though it be very possible 
that the popular voice has arrayed its darling in colours 
not his own, has sung his praises only and concealed 
his defects, there is, independently of the romances, 
such a mass of evidence to prove his real existence as 
must put the fact beyond all doubt to the mind of 
every candid reader, and assure him that the Cid was 
something more than a mere imaginary embodiment 
of the chivalrous virtues. Not only are his deeds re- 
corded by a lengthy poem written within half a century 
of his death, as well as by the earliest prose chronicles, 
but he is mentioned by the Arab historians of Spain, 
who, while admitting his victories, depict him in those 
shadowy hues in which the vanquished are ever in- 
clined to regard their conqueror. The Cid then, as 
we gather his history from the numerous romances 
which have come down to us, we propose to introduce 
to our readers, translating such portions of those poems 
as will suffice to impart a knowledge of his history 
and give an insight into the peculiar character of 
Spanish romances. 

It may be as well to remark that all the romances 
of the Cid cannot lay claim to an equal antiquity ; 
some, as is evident from their language, being among 
the most ancient Spanish romances extant, while others 
are known to have been written as late as the sixteenth 
century. 

For the chronological arrangement of these detached 
poems, and to supply gaps in the history occasioned by 
the deficiencies of certain romances and the loss of 
others, we shall have recourse for guidance to the 
‘Poem of the Cid, already mentioned, which Southey 
thinks the work of a contemporary, and says is “ un- 
questionably the oldest poem in the Spanish lan- 
guage ;” and also to two prose ‘ Chronicles of the Cid,’ 
supposed to have been-written about the thirteenth 
century, but first printed in black letter in the years 
1541 and 1552 respectively. The latter embodies all 
the substance of the former, with much additional 
matter; and claims to be a translation from the Arabic, 
though it is more probably a compilation partly from 
Arabic sources. 

We must say a few words on the structure of these 
ballads. They are in lines of seven or eight syllables, 
or rather of three and a half or four feet, generally 
trochaic; but correctness of quantity was litile re- 
garded by the artless writers of these romances, who 
for the most part moulded their lines as best suited 
their convenience. But it is the rhyme which constitutes 
the peculiar feature in the structure of these ballads, 
and gives them their unique character. It is what is 
called by the Spaniards the assonant rhyme, to distin- 
guish it from the consonant rhyme, or such as is in use 
among us. The assonant demands that the last vowel, 
when the line ends in a single syllable, or that the last 
two vowels, when it ends in a trochee, should corre- 
spond in every alternate line, be the consonants what 
they may. Thus voz, sefor, jurd, son, dos, are asso- 
nant rhymes of the first sort; and dado, malos, diablo, 





cano, Sancho, are instances of trochaic assonant, The 
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same rhyme is continued in alternate lines throughout 
a romance ; but the poem itself is divided into coplas 
or stanzas of four lines, occasionally lengthened to six 
when this form is better suited to the convenience of 
the writer. In our translations we shall not attempt 
to preserve the peculiar rhyme, which is altogether 
foreign to the genius of the English language; for 
though the Spaniards are from habitude capable of 
thoroughly comprehending and enjoying the harmonies 
of the assonant, it would to an English ear cease to be 
rhyme at all. Nor shall we imitate the monorhymic 
verse, which is scarcely attainable in our inflexible 
language. We shall nevertheless adhere to the tro- 
chaic measure, endeavouring to represent in English 
not only the sentiments and expressions, but as nearly 
as possible the style and dress of the Spanish romances. 

The engravings which accompany this series of arti- 
cles are original designs by Mr. Harvey, who has, 
whilst following the imaginative course of the story, 
adhered to the costume and character of the age of 
the Cid. 
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DOGS, WILD AND DOMESTIC. 


As of all animals (we of course except man) the dog 
is that which has its mental constitution the most sus- 
ceptible of impression, and therefore the most readil 
influenced by education, so of all animals the dog is 
that the physical constitution of which is the most ex- 
tensively modified by the agencies of climate and the 
culture of man. The,almost innumerable varieties 
into which the dog has ramified,—the distinctions 
which these varieties display in habits, instinct, form, 
and size, are so perplexing, and render it so difficult 
to conceive that all are the lineal descendants of one 
common origin, that some naturalists have been dis- 
posed to assign to each of the well-marked breeds a 
distinct primitive source. 

Without advocating the opinion that the dog is de. 
rived from the intermixture of distinct primitive 
races, or contending on the other hand that its nu- 
merous Varieties are all referrible to one origin, let us 
endeavour to ascertain whether among the wild spe- 
cies of the genus Canis there be one to which we can 
refer as the type of the domesticated dog, and which 
of the numerous varieties of the latter approaches to 
the primitive stock. 

“ Those species,” observes Buffon, “which man has 
greatly cultivated, whether belonging to the animal or 
the vegetable world, are beyond all those which are the 
most altered; and as the alteration is sometimes to 
such a degree that we cannot recognise in them any- 
thing of their primitive form (such being the case with 
wheat, which hee no resemblance to the plant from 
which it is supposed to have derived its origin), it 
is not impossible that among the numerous varieties 
of the dog, which we see in the present day, there is 
not one which bears a resemblance to the original 
type, or rather, to the first animal of this species.” 

Let us then, by way of facilitating our object, take a 
cursory review of the principal varieties into which 
the domestic dog has ramified, and attempt to throw 
them into sections, grouping together those which the 
most nearly resemble each other in leading physical 
peculiarities, and compare them with those of certain 
wild species of the genus Canis, which naturalists have 
regarded as the primitive source of the dog. 

Dogs vary so much in size, and in the length ahd 
quality of the hair, that we discard these points at 
once,—and this, the rather, as we know such modifica- 
tions to be greatly dependent upon food and climate. 
If. however, we attend to the form of the head, we shall 
discern a marked difference in this respect among the 
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varieties around us, and easily distinguish a grou 
characterised by the elongation of the muzzle, which 
ends more or less acutely, by the erect or semi-erect 
position of the ears, and by a somewhat oblique direc- 
tion of the eye, giving an air of cunning wildness and 
distrust to the countenance. This latter trait never- 
theless is not an invariable accompaniment to the 
others ; it is the diagnostic of a low degree of cultiva- 
tion, and is never seen in what are termed “ high-bred 
races,” however produced may be the muzzle. 

To this group belongs the Esquimaux Dog (Canis 
familiaris, var. borealis). 

In its general aspect this animal so closely resembles 
the wolf of its native wilds, that it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between them, when seen at a little distance. 
Indeed, any person visiting the museum of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London, and looking at a fine specimen 
of the Esquimaux dog (212, d, of Cat. Mamm., 1838), 
which is —— near a grey wolf from the high northern 
parts of America (214, Cat. Mamm., 1838), might leave 
with the impression that both were of the same species, 
unless-informed to the contrary. In both the fur is 
deep and thick, both have the same erect ears, the same 
breadth of skull between them, and the same shar 
ness of muzzle ; and in addition we may state that, mn 
its native wilds at least, the voice of the Esquimaux 
dog is not a bark, but a long melancholy howl. From 
this similarity between the wolf of the Esquimaux 
country, and the variety of dog in question, many na- 
turalists have considered the latter as nothing more 
than a domesticated race of the former, which at some 
»eriod man urged by necessity reclaimed, and which, 
osing in course of time its natural wildness and fero- 
city, devoted its honest and faithful services to his 
welfare. It is however to be remarked, that the anti- 
pathy of the Esquimaux dog to the wolf is inveterate : 
these animals not only regard the wolf as an enemy, 
but fear it, and though they attack the bear with un- 
daunted energy, they never, unless impelled by neces- 
sity, venture to assault the wolf. 

The wolf-dog (chien-loup) and the Siberian dog 
(chien de Sibérie) of Buffon appear to be closely re- 
lated to the Esquimaux dog; Buffon regards them as 
immediate varieties of the shepherd’s dog (‘Chien de 
Berger, fol. 4), which he considers to be that which of 
all is the nearest te the primitive type, since, as he 
observes, “in all inhabited countries, whether men be 
savage or partially civilised, dogs resembling this more 
than any other are spread.” In the civilised states of 
Europe, where other breeds are encouraged, the pre- 
servation of this he supposes to arise only from its 
utility, and from its being, because less attractive than 
other varieties, despised and «bandoned to the pea- 
santry charged with the care of flocks. 

Strong as is the resemblance of the Esquimaux dog 
to the wolf, it is not more so than that of several other 
varieties of dog to other wild species of the genus Canis. 

We may instance the Hare-Indian’s dog (Canis 
familiaris, var. lagopus), characterised by a narrow 
elongated and pointed muzzle, by erect sharp ears, 
and e a bushy tail not carried erect, but only slightly 


curved — and by the general slenderness of the 


form. e hair is fine and silky, thickening in winter, 
when it becomes white or nearly so, but in summer it 
is marked with patches of greyish black, or slate-grey 
intermingled with shades of brown. So nearly does 
this dog resemble the arctic fox of the regions where 
it is found (namely, the banks of the Mackenzie River 
and of the Great Bear Lake, traversed by the arctic 
circle), that they have been considered merely as va- 
rieties of each other, one being of the wild, the other 
of the domesticated race. The Hare-Indian’s dog is 





never known to bark in its native country, and the 
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beautiful pair brought to England by Sir John Franklin 
and Dr. Richardson, and presented to the Zoological 
Society, never acquired this canine language ; but one 
born in the Zoological Gardens readily learned it, and 
made his voice sound as loudly as any European dog 
of his size and age. 

This variety is of great value to the natives of the 
bleak and dreary realms where the elk and the rein- 
deer are objects of the chace; though it has not 
strength fitting it for pulling down such game, yet 
“its broad feet and light make enable it to run over 
the snow without sinking, if the slightest crust be 
formed on it, and thus easily to overtake the moose or 
reindeer, and keep them at bay until the hunters come 
up.” Now it cannot be supposed, nay, it is highly 
improbable that this active intelligent dog is specifi- 
cally identical with the arctic fox. Is it then sprung 
from the same source as the Esquimaux dog? The 
question involves many difficulties. In these two dogs 
wasee animals closely resembling certain wild species 
of the genus Canis which inhabit the same regions; 
now if we turn to another part of the world, we shall 
find parallel cases. In Australia we find a race of 
dogs, termed Dingo, which are so wolf-like in form, 
that the first navigators who touched at New Holland 
scarcely recognised them as dogs. Dampier, in the 
account of his voyage performed in 1699, states that 
his “man saw two or three beasts like hungry wolves,” 
and the similarity is evident. These dogs are occa- 
sionally domesticated, if we may use such a term, by 
the natives of Australia, but they exist wild in the re- 
moter districts, hunt in packs, and are the scourge of 
the grazing districts, making sad havoc among the 
cattle and sheep. The Dingo is about as large asa 
harrier; its body is firmly built, its limbs peculiarly 
muscular; its head is broad between the ears, and its 
muzzle is acute; its ears are short, pointed, and erect; 
its tail, which is rather long and somewhat bushy, is 
pendulous, or at most only raised horizontally. The 
general colour is sandy red. The cyes are rather 
small and oblique, and have a very sinister expression. 

The agility and muscular powers of the Dingo are 
extraordinary, and its cunning and ferocity are as 
much so; it never barks, but howls loudly; with other 
dogs it is unsocial, and evidently regards them as 
enemies, This animal is generally believed by natu- 
ralists to have been imported by man into Australia, 
and therefore not to truly indigenous in that 
coun It is not found in Van Diemen’s Land. — 

The Dingo, wild and untractable in its native regions, 
is capable of being only partially domesticated, not 
more so, indeed, than a wolf. A few years since, we 
obtained the possession of a young Dingo, bred in this 
country, which at the age of about six weeks was 1e- 
moved from the mother; and our endeavour was to 
render it docile and attached. On putting it into a 
room, it immediately skulked into the darkest corner, 
and there crouching, eyed us with looks of great dis- 
trust; as soon as left to itself, it commenced the most 
melancholy howling, which, however, it ceased on 
our return; this for some days was its constant prac- 
tice, and, when placed in a kennel, the greater part of 
the day was thus employed. It grew up strong and 
healthy, and gradually became reconciled to those from 
whom it was accustomed to receive food, but was shy 
towards others, retreating into its kennel at their ap- 
proach. It never barked, nor, like the domestic dog, 
gave notice of the approach of strangers, and as a guard 
it was perfectly useless. A great part of the day was 
spent in howling, and that so loudly as to be heara at 
the distance of half a mile. When the moon shone 
brightly, it would sit and utter for hours its lamenta- 
tions, not a little to the annoyance of the neighbourhood. 





